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PREFACE 


I have had a small number of copies of this essay printed for 
comment or criticism. It might appear audacious in the extreme 
to offer a seemingly trivial phenomenon in an attempt at dealing 
with fundamental problems. I am, however, reassured by two 
things; one a remark I once saw in a letter of Charles Darwin 
“there is nothing in nature which can be considered small” (i.e. 
trivial), the other, the fact that the phenomenon is extremely wide- 
spread, and is therefore, in my opinion, worthy of an attempt at 
analysis. I have, however, rigidly. confined myself to ‘ strong’ 
mnemonic traces, i.e. to such as have, in my experience, been 
formed over a number of years, and were consequently free of any 
coincidental transient impression. There is an obvious point which 
should have been made in the text. The positive phenomenon was 
never apparent during the time I was growing up in the localities 
mentioned, so that its negation, showing the nature of the space 
process, was a contemporary phenomenon. The parallel with the 
findings of the relativists is, to me at any rate, obvious. It follows 
that I have possibly been anticipated through a different method 
of approach, though I have ‘ internalized’ while they have * exter- 
nalized.’ There are some, however, who aver that the mathematical 
approach—and on this I am not competent to sit in judgment— 
bears no relation to time as lived. From this I believe my own 
effort to be free, and I have also rigidly excluded all terms of social 
currency. With reference to the passage in the text where I have 
expressed doubt as to Kant’s meaning, I here remark, as a sort of 
erratum, that I see no way of compromise with Kant’s statement, 
since constant perception of the body alone, as was pointed out 
long before my time, renders his statement, as it seems to me, 
completely nugatory. ne 


TIME AND THE PLAYGROUND PHENOMENON 


Lest it be thought that there is anything startling or even 
novel in the theory it is hoped to prove in this essay, I have intro- 
duced it with the passage from Lucretius. The phantom which 
which will be the main theme of these pages, had, until quite 
recently, been in my thoughts more than any that the Scythe- 
bearer had left in the ghostly flotsam of my vanished years. 
Strange to relate, however, it was not as an object of perception, 
but as a disturbance in that perception that it was to manifest 
itself, long, it must be confessed, ere I thought of it as an entity. 


The whole thing started in this way. I happened to pause, 
possibly for a moment of sentimental! reminiscence, at the entrance 
of the old school playground I had left forever, a lad of fourteen, 
some twenty years before. No scene can be more desolate than 
that which in memory, and across the gulf of the years, has been 
ever replete with a ghostly company of vociferous, unrestrained 
schoolboys. 1 recall clearly, that expectation, The scene as 
actually perceived, was however, to prove so surprising as to 
almost obliterate that which I had anticipated, Desolation there 
was indeed, but, THE PLAYGROUND HAD SHRUNK TO A 
FRACTION OF ITS FORMER SELF! As visitors to the colossi 
of Egypt are said to have recorded in antiquity, I saw and 
wondered. At the time, however, the phenomenon had but scant 
interest for me, and besides, a plausible explanation was ready to 
hand; one so nearly true, as to be a mischievous fallacy. I had 
grown, and as a consequence, the playground seemed small. So 
things remained for several years, and then one day I lighted upon 
something really provocative, attributed to Parmenides in an old 
edition of Burnet on early Greek philosophy, which fairly goaded 
me into an obsession, “ Time is a mere figment”. I recall vividly 
my horror at the first sight of these words. This was indeed, the 
bitterest morsel I had ever been invited to swallow. I, replete 
since early boyhood with dreams of antiquity; awed by the vast 
epochs of geological lore with their myriad fantastic casts of 
departed life. 


My world collapsed like a bandbox, but I was grimly launched 
upon a quest. I shall not weary the reader with my comic capers 
and meanderings as I strove to ensnare the wiliest old bird in 
philosophy, save to remark that I long pictured the world as a 
congeries of indestructible atoms ever presenting new phenomenal 
configurations. I had not realized that my minute grey pebbly 
atoms were also phenomena, until at length it came home to me 
with dire dismay that the thrice-accursed whole was riding with 
that irrepressible Scythe-bearer. In my zeal, I even executed a few 
theoretical somersaults. On occasion, time was, and again, it was 
not. It was during this period, and in desperation, that I invoked 
the playground phenomenon, as I now termed it (the cacophanous 


abbreviation plph. will be used frequently, throughout this essay). 
It had been obvious from the first experience that it indicated 
change with the passing of the years, and I now began to study it 
more closely. At this point, and for explanatory reasons, it will 
be necessary to give a brief account of some of the localities in 
which I have experienced plph.; with others which I shall not 
describe, all had been childhood scenes. The playground in 
question was my haunt from about the age of eleven years to that 
of fourteen. Throughout this period my home was in an adjacent 
street out of sight of the playground. I shall term this, with its 
neighbouring streets, street B. After leaving this school, I con- 
tinued to reside in street B for some eleven years. I designedly 
visited this neighbourhood on several occasions after the original 
plph. experience, which, I should here add, was, and continued to 
be, quite SPONTANEOUS, the phenomenon was, however, to my 
great surprise, absent. This absence belongs, of course, to the 
phenomenon since the negation is specific, and, as I hope to show 
later on, significant. i 


I then visited two other localities. One was a narrow alley or 
court where I had lived between about the ages five to seven years 
inclusive. Here, though I had forgotten the appearance of the 
place in detail; I had a powerful experience of plph. The other 
locality, a typical London side-street, was my home from about 
the age of eight years to that of eleven, both figures inclusive. 
The alley just mentioned was an immediate turning in this street 
(street A) quite close to the new home. In street A, plph. proved 
to be somewhat less powerful, but in all of its neighbouring streets, 
I have experienced plph. in some degree. An incident I recall in 
street A, long subsequent to my experience of plph. there, seems 
worthy of record since it indicates something more akin to haptic 
experience of plph. I was walking along this street, deeply 
engrossed in thought (NOT of plph.), when, upon looking around, 
I was surprised to see how much further I had progressed than I 
had expected. A point of supreme importance relevant both to 
my plph. experience in these scenes of my childhood, and, to an 
understanding of the nature of space perception lies in what I may 
term sufficient integrity in detail to ‘awaken’ the relevant 
mnemonic activity, and thus to evoke the phenomenon. As a life- 
long town-dweller, I must have traversed many hundreds of times 
numerous streets, alleys, etc. closely approximating the mere 
dimensions of one or more of my plph. scenes, and yet, not on a 
single occasion, has any one of the former evoked the phen- 
omenon. These are then, in a summary of essentials, the data of 
plph.. I have deemed it unnecessary to give a graphic description 
of the slums in which I whiled away the halcyon days of my 
childhood. 


The playground phenomenon manifests itself then, as a 
‘seeming small’. As I mentioned earlier on, I very quickly found 


a plausible explanation to account for it and this long blocked the 
way to that which I am now convinced is the true one. When, 
however, I deemed it necessary to examine my data more carefully, 
I at once found myself in trouble. If my mere growth were the 
cause, why did not all things seem small? If only I had not 
previously filled my head with a false notion, the matter would 
have proved as simple as that. It was then, at long last, that I 
‘isolated’ the cause of the disturbance—the playground phantom. 
The ‘MEMORY’ image, or trace, (or what you will), had 
GROWN WITH ME and now represented a ‘cut-out’ of my 
present space. There can be no doubt that a specific mnemonic 
phantom was here manifesting itself, both by its spontaneity, and 
from the fact that the phenomenon remained apparent on 
numerous subsequent occasions. Now it will be recalled that I 
had left the playground some twenty years before, but the court, 
or alley about seven years previous to that, when I was much 
smaller, and therefore it might be objected that the respective 
mnemonic traces could not be ‘cut-outs’ of my space. This 
would certainly be fallacious since it is generally admitted and 
indeed obvious, that no animal, human or otherwise, could get on 
with the business of living, were its space not homogeneous. 
Again, it might be urged that, supposing the selfsame playground 
to have been, instead of the alley, my haunt during the ‘alley- 
period’, this would certainly confirm that space were not repre- 
sented, This, again, would be a fallacy, since, as will, I trust, be 
confirmed later in this essay, the later experience would completely 
efface the earlier phantom. Finally, if the playground, or court, 
were respectively, the theme of dream or hallucination, there could 
clearly be no ‘ seeming small’, and either would be a ‘ cut-out’ of 
the space of the percipient. Some writers have drawn fanciful 
pictures of the trouble an animal would be in were its space not 
homogeneous. Such pictures might serve to give ‘ graphic’ stress 
to an accurate contention, but in point of fact such a situation is 
unthinkable, since such a creature could never be evolved. A 
hypothetical heterogeneity of space in its essence would be both 
contradictory and absurd, since as plph. clearly shows, it would 
imply the conscious minds of a number of creatures of identical 
species but different sizes (or growth-stages) in one body—the last 
word in absurdity. 


I have not had time to study the literature exhaustively 
enough to ascertain whether or not I am the first to assert that 
our space (as we mean the term) grows with us, but if I am indeed 
the first in this, then I am also the first to name space in its pure 
essence. Such an assertion might, at first sight, or to those who 
are incapable of reflection, seem to be an ideal target for ribald 
wit, but after all, organisms which, throughout their long evolu- 
tionary history from the time they were specks of protoplasm, 
have been bumping their way around their world, might, at least, 
now be considered as possessing tangible thought, and therefore, 


if such persons realized the utterly self-annihilating quality they 
were vainly attempting to impute to their own minds, it would 
sober them in their merriment. I am not at all clear about Kant’s 
meaning where he says that it is not possible to imagine the non- 
existence of space, though one could quite well imagine space un- 
filled by objects. My failure may be due to my own shortcomings, 
or, to slovenliness in his thought and expression. 


If he means that space is the negation of objects (where 
objects are absent from their potential spatial cut-outs), that is in 
order and deducible from plph. If, however, he really means that 
we can discard the very notion of objects from consciousness, then, 
that is utter nonsense. We can no more discard the notion of the 
one, than we can discard that of the other. As I hope to prove 
by the time this essay is completed, time and space cannot simply 
be hyphenated to make sense, or, in other words, to be conscious, 
is to be conscious of something. Time and space can only be 
united in the object. I will now discuss the significance, as L see 
it, of the absence of plph. in the ‘street B’ ‘neighbourhood. This 
negative phenomenon is of supreme importance. It betrays the 
* phantasmal frailty’ of the playground phantom, and hence, QUA 
‘MEMORY’ ITS INSEPARABILITY FROM SPACE, OR 
CONSCIOUSNESS AS A WHOLE. It immediately follows that 
space perception is of empirical origin, with the necessary inference 
that its formation is due to the mutual interaction between a body 
and its environment. The negative phenomenon also disposes at 
once of the contention that “empty space can be seen or per- 
ceived,” and, by so doing, throws into relief the fundamental 
character of both visual and haptic space, but of that, more 
hereafter. 


I believe that the whole notion of memory, as it is popularly 
conceived, is the accumulated result, or habit, of what may be 
termed realization of expectation. The popular notion is thus 
almost tantamount to an assumption, however tacit, that we carry 
an inordinate amount of rubble around in our heads. Neverthe- 
less, the notion rests on a basis of sound commonsense, and keeps 
us going owing to the nature of our world. The inseparability of 
memory from space or consciousness, is, of course, conversely 
shown in plph. itself, where the phantom has become a ‘ misfit’ 
in perception. In the popular notion, we see, therefore, that the 
independence of the environment has been translated to a 
‘dichotomy’ in our heads. All this is hardly surprising, since 
realization of the true nature of memory in both its specific and 
non-specific aspects involves the inescapable (and decidedly dis- 
concerting) fact that we have literally no direct knowledge of what 
is ‘negated’ in perception. The merest reflection should at once 
elicit, that all we have, is a conditioning in the nervous system, 
were it not for the habit mentioned above; a conditioning, which, 
however, is clearly always active in perception since it can, at any 


instant, be ‘evoked’ in plph. I am convinced that the popular 
notion of space, as might be expected, evolves in precisely the 
same manner as does that of memory, but, with the vital difference 
that any notion other than the popular one, is inconceivable, 
since, though negation may take place to consciousness, conscious- 
ness cannot be negated to itself. 


It might appear that my dwelling upon the popular idea of 
memory is little more than a pedantic digression, and yet I believe 
that it is vital to a proper understanding of the nature of language. 
Furthermore, it is by no means unknown that ‘ externalization’ 
has been a theme with variations in philosophy since the epoch of 
Plato, but, I am convinced that even those elusive entities the 
‘Ideas’, can be tactfully coaxed from their metaphysical habitat 
into the psychological fold qua ‘style’ in any series of artistic 
creations which can be specified by the same verbal description. 
and are by the same individual. 


My contention that the spatial aspect of consciouness is utterly 
fundamental, immediately raises an obvious query. . Does haptic 
space differ in essence from visual? I have already shown, by the 
negative playground phenomenon, that space is an empirical pro- 
duct. It follows that both haptic and visual space are basically of 
the same nature, since both must derive from the common environ- 
ment. Haptic space can here, of course, only mean that of one 
who has never experienced visual. It seems to me that the popular 
conception of blindness derives from tacit analogy to that which 
results when we close our eyes. As everyone knows, such an act 
renders us so helpless, that the first attempts at movement evoke 
the reflex action of raising our arms in compensatory attitude, 
even in familiar environment. It is perhaps worth adding here, 
quite incidentally, that the popular meaning of ‘a sense’, including 
even touch, which can of course be specifically ‘negated’, is 
evolved from similar negation of relevant stimulation. Mr. H. G. 
Wells wrote an entertaining story which serves to throw into relief 
the erroneous character of the popular notion of blindness. The 
patent skill of the blind in making their way even in conditions 
devised by, and for, those possessing vision, frequently evokes the 
admiration of the latter and sometimes results in such expressions 
as ‘uncanny’ etc. Negation experiments in the laboratory have 
elicited that this ability on the part of the blind is due to education 
of their auditory ‘sense’, which, those possessing vision can allow 
to ‘atrophy’. When this avenue is negated, the blind become as 
helpless as the individuals mentioned above. The parallel here is 
at once striking and significant. We see, immediately, the per- 
ception of light and sound (of necessity a tautological expression) 
from the environment, on a common haptic base, the lack of the 
one, in the blind, being compensated by education of, and far 
greater reliance on, the other. In other words, and bearing in mind 
that ‘tactual’ (and therefore ‘ haptic’), is a far more comprehen- 


sive term than its former use qua ‘sense’ suggested, perceived 
‘ projection’ which, in those who can see, is accented in the visual 
sphere, is, in those who cannot, in the auditory. It is perhaps 
worth noting that William James, who had devoted considerable 
time to the study of the space of the blind, arrives at what is 
virtually an identical conclusion on the fundamental similarity of 
haptic, and visual, space. I feel entitled to remark, however, that 
I consider negative playground phenomenon, with its proof of 
empirical acquisition as final confirmation. It appears to me that 
vision itself is only based on light (paradoxical as this may seem) 
insofar as this is perceived as ‘surface’ (of objects). The term is, 
of course, inclusive of ‘colour’ qua synonym for light. For 
example, in thick fog, where light is present to perception, one 
can be virtually blind, and to assert that you see (in the * surface’ 
sense), instead of perceive, that ‘it’ is not dark, is tantamount to 
saying that you see darkness, merely because, say, you have 
entered a completely dark room in the day-time. It is significant 
that a haptic will not know what you are talking about if you 
mention either ‘light’, or ‘darkness ” to him. 


My whole point is to emphasise that visual ‘ projection” is 
based on ‘surface’ which is itself a haptic, or empirical acquisi- 
tion, and which can be lost in some abnormal conditions, or, at 
any rate, impaired. It is well known that the congenitally blind 
in the post-operation period, when they have newly acquired light- 
sensitiveness, only acquire ‘ surface’ qua visual attribute of objects 
as a result of experience. We thus see that vision is a development 
of haptic space along haptic lines. 


Apropos of my next topic, that of physical growth in humans, 
I offer briefly some general remarks based upon facts gleaned 
from recognized authorities, As has been the case in some other 
parts of this essay, I have here no didactic intent, since these 
facts are doubtless widely known. 

In the first place, growth may, I believe, well be described as 
the most drastic, relentless, and inexorable characteristic of the 
human organism, Though we are, of course, here only concerned 
with growth from childhood to the attainment of maturity, it Is 
perhaps, worth noting, that figures given for size-increase from 
fertilized egg to average adult are astronomical. They are of the 
many-thousands-of-millions vintage, and merely, serve to stagger 
the imagination. Though these increase-figures descend to earth, 
so to speak, in the period from birth to physical maturation, and 
become amenable to comprehension, yet the growth-process con- 
tinues relentlessly. It goes on without let or hindrance, despite 
periodic variations in the rate of increase for weight and stature, 
and there is a drastic change in the relative size of bodily parts 
and members in the evolution from childhood to the attainment 
of maturity, entailing, of course, variations in growth-rates for 
these, relative to one another. There is, indeed, a ceaseless and 


total process of exchange between the substance of the body and 
its environment involving every particle of the former, and con- 
tinuing throughout life. 


Despite the fact that the brain has been found to attain maxi- 
mum weight at around the age fourteen to fifteen years, it will be 
seen from the following, that there remains ‘throughout life one 
constant factor affecting the interaction between body and environ- 
ment from the mental aspect. Towards the close of the embryonic 
period which terminates at birth there is a rapid extension of 
nerves from the central nervous system to the periphery of the 
body. We at once perceive in the completion of this development 
the apparatus for the evolution of an empirical (or haptic) space, 
or consciousness. To draw an analogy with the futile episode of 
the Cheshire-Cat, who was ALL. HEAD,.we may remark that a 
brain is not a brain unless it is functioning with a body. 


I have dwelt on the drastic nature of the physical growth 
process, since it might have been suspected that it should have 
phenomenal manifestation in its own right, so to speak, even had 
this not been shown by the playground phantom. Social inference, 
combined with the fact that space, or consciousness, can only 
perceive cut-outs of itself, causes us to ignore the phenomenal 
consequences (as, e.g. negative plph.) of the haptic experience 
which is forming it in its very essence. We have not to go far to 
seek another instance. We have one at hand; quite a homely one, 
namely the body, mine or yours, in its phenomenal aspect. The 
fact of our physical growth, is, (quite rightly) accepted tacitly as 
the merest of commonplaces, and yet, phenomenally, the body is, 
throughout life, a ‘ big-as-it-is ’ (b-a-i-i), and, if some infant Crusoe 
managed to attain physical maturity in his desert island, he would, 
in all probability, never become aware of the fact. We therefore 
see how social beings rationally infer, by ‘static’ reference, that 
they grow up, and even conclude (as I did, to ‘explain’ my first 
plph. experiences) that the objects of the environment must there- 
fore grow smaller relative to themselves, but, it would seem that 
there has hitherto always been a dichotomy treating the percipient, 
and the perceived object, as two objects in this respect. Now, as 
far as I am aware, for the first time, MENTAL CHANGE linking 
both into a unity, is shown as PECULIAR TO PHYSICAL 
GROWTH. 


It seems to me, that despite our inference of bodily growth, 
perception, (as in a more seductive sphere not unconnected with 
bodies) gets the better of reason, and the phenomenal body qua 
‘ space-static’ is ‘translated to’ other phenomenal objects, and, 
upon these ‘statics’ in their turn, the * space’ of social reference 
is erected. In similar wise, ‘ rigidity’, or * place’, engendered, so 
I understand, by activity of the semi-circular canals (which have 
even been described as the peripheral organ of space-sense) has 
been ‘atrributed to’ this ‘space’. Briefly, to each individual, the 


object, qua ‘cut-out’ of space, is a big-as-it-is, and qualified by 
‘rigidity’ everywhere out there, whether it is in motion, or at 
rest. In my contention throughout this essay that the object is a 
‘cut-out’ of space, it migh appear that I have landed myself fairly 
and squarely in the toils of the ‘ phenomenal dilemma’ such as 
is, e.g. expressed by Taine; “au lieu de dire que hallucination 
est une perception exterieure fausse, il faut dire que la perception 
extérieure est une hallucination vraie.” This expression, as it 
stands, is clearly pure solipsism, It fails completely, of course, to 
account for change, wrought in the percipient by mutual inter- 
action with the environment, as it here concerns us, in its phen- 
omenal manifestation. Leaving aside the ‘ space-static’ necessarily 
implicit in it, together with an obvious connection with the 
Kantian ‘ thing-in-itself ’ qua ‘the unknowable’ (alias ‘ the unalter- 
able’ in phenomenal aspect), let us see whether it can stand in the 
light of inference from the playground phenomenon. I shall here 
use only an inferential aspect of plph. as criticism, and refrain 
from citing obvious evidence from plph. itself, or its negative 
phenomenon. This course is deliberate, since it will lead to con- 
sideration of the phenomenal manifestation of one’s own body. 
The fallacy in Taine’s statement, may, in my view, be shown as 
follows. To a percipient in process of growth, the object, qua 
‘static’ cut-out, will be expressing both the fact that it is the 
object in perception, and, its indifferent independence of percep- 
tion, by change RELATIVE TO, space, or consciousness, whereas, 
were it either an hallucination, or, out of perception (qua 
mnemonic specific in recall, or not), it would change WITH space. 


We can now consider why, though I pointed out that the body 
is phenomenally a b-a-i-i throughout life, I refrained from describ- 
ing this as a converse to plph. merely because body and object, 
qua physical entities, were in converse relationship, phenomenally, 
during the growth of the former. While it is perfectly true that 
the body grows with space, as does hallucination, and, that pheno- 
menally, the body shares with all objects the characteristic of 
being a ‘ static’ cut-out, it by no means follows that it is hallucina- 
tory. Here, at least, we are in accord with commonsense. 


While the playground phantom continued to participate in 
phenomenal change, as a whole, from the instant specific peri- 
pheral stimulation ceased, it retained its specific mnemonic, or 
potential hallucinatory character, when confronted with its physical 
original. The body, however, during its remaining growth-perioa, 
expressed its own specific nature as an object independent of the 
hallucination, by continuing, phenomenally, to be a b-a-i-i, a 
* static’ phenomenon which is translated to space with its * static’ 
cut-outs. 


In entering upon the final section of this essay, that in which 
I propose to deal with the problem of the fundamental nature of 
time in both its physical and phenomenal aspects, I offer some 


further remarks on the nature of the body, qua growing entity, 
which will throw into relief the characteristic which distinguishes 
it from the environment. By so doing, I hope to show why the 
physical alteration of the body-mass with its phenomenal mani- 
festation, cannot be used as a solution of the problem of time, as 
can the playground phenomenon. We all agree that the object is 
‘in’ space and time. As I have shown, the object can change 
relative to what we mean by space, while maintaining itself as a 
‘static’ cut-out of space. We perceive that it has duration, or, 
is in time. Now, taking TIME as common to all phenomenal 
objects including our body, and SPACE AS BELONGING TO 
TIME, we know from plph. that the object alters RELATIVE TO 
space (in time), (but does not alter in physical dimension), The 
body does NOT alter relative to space (in time), but grows WITH 
it. It does, however, alter physically, but since this alteration is 
not relative to the space-with-time, or consciousness we experience 
as attributes of objects, it cannot be objective to that space-with- 
time in perception of real objects. THIS ALTERATION 
COULD ONLY BE MIRRORED IN HALLUCINATION. 
PHENOMENALLY we have a congeries of * static’. cut-outs (of 
which the body is one) ‘in’ space, but the physical relationship 
is ‘reversed’, the body being the ‘spatial canon’ with all other 
objects altering relative to it, qua cut-outs of one homogeneous 
Lom Thus does the body express itself as BEGETTER OF 
PACE, 


The facts relative to a solution of the problem of the funda- 
mental nature of time, having been dealt with, almost in their 
entirety, earlier in this essay, I shall offer little more than an 
epitome presented with simple brevity, and, I trust, with clarity. 
I stated, that the playground phenomenon shows that physical 
growth is in indissoluble unity with essential mental alteration 
peculier to that growth, and that the (growing) body manifests 
itself as an unchanging dimension of the space it engenders, 
through interaction with its environment. 


In perception, during growth of the percipient, the object, 
qua any part of the environment extra to the body, is, in its 
essence, both maintaining its phenomenal character, and its in- 
difference to perception, irrespective of its physical magnitude, by 
growing smaller. In this very process, however, the object will be 
exhibiting two spatial aspects which are mutually opposed. In 
the one, its unalterable physical magnitude is deducible as the 
standard by which bodily growth becomes manifest by comparison. 
In the other it will be a cut-out of space, altering as an expression, 
phenomenally, of the increase of that space with the physical 
increase of the body in constant interaction with the environment. 


Now, we have seen that time and space are fundamentals of 
consciousness, and the three terms being abstract, time and space 
are synonymous with it. From this it follows (excluding the body 


and hallucination in this context, since they cannot be cited as 
proof or refutation) that time and space are attributable to all 
objects. To put it briefly, objects have duration and extent. 


Time is revealed as subjective in that the object is growing 
smaller in, and relative to, space-with-time, or consciousness of 
the percipient, but, by this very process, phenomenal time is shown 
to depend on the identical object indifferent to perception, the 
subjective and objective are revealed as a synthesis, and time is 
shown to be inseparable from the duration of objects. 


I now propose to deal with some possible points of criticism. 
The protest most obvious to me could be this. “We are not 
conscious of plph. CHANGE, and therefore it cannot be a legiti- 
mate gauge of the nature of time as fundamental to conscious- 
ness.” As reply, let us use the concrete illustration of the waxing 
or diminishing‘balloon. This change is NOT indifferent to magni- 
tude as comparable or relative in the physical and phenomenal 
environment, whereas plph. change is applicable to ALL objects 
(including the body as its specific ‘ negation’), and IS indifferent 
to magnitude, SAVE ONLY WHERE MAGNITUDE IS 
SYNONYMOUS WITH SPACE IN ITS ENTIRETY, OR CON- 
SCIOUSNESS, for which very reason consciousness cannot appre- 
hend it qua object except through inference, this inference being 
of change of consciousness itself. It must be remembered that 
the playground phenomenon itself is one of homogeneous space, 
or consciousness. Hallucination, A SYNONYM OF SPACE 
when it becomes ‘objective’ as a mnemonic-specific, or ideal, 
phenomenon, is clearly of similar nature to that of the piph. 
phantom which is revealed to inference by its ‘ specific’ object in 
perception, in causing a ‘conflict’ through the ‘identity of con- 
tent’ of two cut-outs in spatial discord. 


The playground phenomenon is a placid one, conditioned by 
haptic experience. Let us consider, however, what would happen 
to an individual at any period of his life, if his natural, physical 
environment rapidly shrunk in its entirety, (and, for our context, 
‘miraculously ’), to, say, a quarter of its former size. During the 
process, our wretched individual] would not know whether it was 
one of his own growth, or, of external shrinking, and upon its 
cessation, he would experience continual alternation of these feel- 
ings, which could end in acute mental distress, unless he rapidly 
began to move around in the new conditions and thus achieve 
spatial relief. 


There are only two essentials for plph. proof. The percipient 
in continual consciousness for a given period of time, and, the 
object (qua any part of the environment), in perception, and in- 
different to that perception. In the fulness of time, and at any 
instant of it, plph. proof will take care of itself. 


A second, and, at first sight, very serious objection could 
clearly be made against my theory. In hallucinations of dream, 
hypnosis, and allied conditions, time is quite obviously present. 
Some have denied that these phenomena are in time, and though 
proof of their contention would, of course, eliminate our problem, 
so far from being in agreement, I entirely fail to follow them. 
Such reasoning seems to me clearly to derive from a belief that 
sleep, e.g. takes us into ‘another world’ with, presumably, its 
own ‘time and space’ because, either, on the one hand, the pheno- 
mena have ‘ objective’, ‘ reality’, or, on the other, because they 
are ‘ projected’ without external stimulation, and therefore, being 
wholly subjective, cannot be ‘in’ that space and time ‘in’ which 
the body is. 


Extensive research in modern times.has established beyond 
reasonable doubt that hallucinations are phenomena of partial 
consciousness, and Pavlov, whose prolonged and extensive research 
on the problems of sleep are universally known, unhesitatingly 
pronounces dreams and the hypnotic state to be present only when 
sleep is partial.. So far as I have been able to discover, modern 
authoritative opinion is unanimous on that hallucinatory pheno- 
mena are absent in the deeper states of sleep, and even those who 
disagree with Pavlov on the hypnotic state, incline to the opinion 
that the hypnotic trance is akin to wakefulness rather to sleep. It 
at once follows, of course, that consciousness is present in degree, 
both in the hallucinations of dream, and in those of the hypnotic 
state, and ‘ waking hallucinations’, if any such there be, would 
clearly come into our category. In my own experience, so far as 
I can recall, dreams have invariably been interrupted, or termi- 
nated, by awakening to my surroundings. It has also been long 
and widely known, that abnormal somatic conditions, such as 
hunger, thirst, and diseased states, the use of drugs (mainly 
narcotic), as well as stimuli, internal and external, can determine 
the content of, and some also induce, dreaming. As a sort of con- 
verse, it has also been found that artificial deprivation of sleep for 
excessively long periods, results in hallucinations and dreams. 
Once all these facts are borne in mind, there is little to detain us. 
It is thus indeed, virtually self-evident that somaesthesia will be 
present in any degree of consciousness. The body may thus be 
aalee as, not only, begetter of space, but also, veritable keeper 
of time. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The idea that, phenomenal space, i.e. spatial consciousness, is 
THE hallucination par excellence, and is really bounded, and 
generated, by the body, is so revolting to commonsense because 
space, or consciousness, is itself the product of constant haptic 
experience (in which, of course, motion is implicit) through an 
evolution of many millions of years. The fact, that ‘memory’ 
is the popular notion resulting from long realization of expecta- 
tion, and so is ‘externalized” (which ‘ externalization’ is shown 
to be a fallacy by the ‘misfit’ in the playground phenomenon), 
is still conceivable, since it leaves ‘room’ for our movement. 
When, however, one asserts that ALL space is hallucinatory, he 
provokes a mental state nearly analogous with that in the experi- 
mentum mirabile of Kircher. After all, when Taine said “. . . la 
perception extérieure est une hallucination vraie,” and James, 
* An hallucination is a strictly sensational forrn of consciousness, 
as good and true a sensation as if there were a real object there. 
The object happens not to be there, that is all,” these statements 
being in the abstract, they were saying pretty much the same 
thing as I have said above, whether they realized it, or not. While 
they were, of course, really referring to space, by this radical piece 
of psychic surgery, they eliminated the physical environment, 
despite protestations to the contrary as I have shown in my earlier 
text. The evolution in a lifetime of a living space or consciousness 
would be utterly inexplicable if the presence or absence of the 
physical object were irrelevant, and so would the playground 
phenomenon and its negation. I have just remarked that both 
Taine and W. James were really referring to space. I also men- 
tioned that they would have protested that they had retained 
physical objects. In my own statement above that phenomenal 
space was hallucinatory, I studiously left objects out. Both Taine 
and W. James, however, have surrounded their entire space with 
an ‘environment’ furnished by whom, but our old friend ‘ exter- 
nalized memory.’ ‘Such stuff as the playground phantom is made 
on’. Whether, from the physical standpoint, such ‘ objects’ are 
‘there’ or ‘not’, really doesn’t matter very much. 


With reference to my consistent view, in common with that 
of other writers, that space is homogeneous, the following occurs 
to me. In the playground phenomenon, the seeming small evoked 
by the physical scene is homogeneous throughout that scene in its 
entirety, no part being exceptional in the phenomenon. This is, 
of course, clear proof that the phantom (space) has ‘ grown’ 
homogeneously, s#< x 


On page-10,lines-8-9,-and-22-23, in this essay, will be found 
two statements which may appear to be contradictory. In the one 
case, I have queried the existence of waking hallucinations, and 
in the other, I name space as the hallucination par excellence; 


the basis of the phenomena of full wakefulness or consciousness. 
This very query is, of course, closely interwoven with the whole 
section preceding it, in which it has been shown that hallucinatory 
phenomena appear in states of partial consciousness. My reasons 
for maintaining that space or consciousness is hallucinatory may 
here be summarized. There is the change in the mnemonic 
phantom peculiar to the body growing in interaction with its 
environment, the negative phenomenon proving its inseparability 
from mind as a whole, ‘ tri-dimensional ’ hallucinatory phenomena, 
and finally, the fundamental difference in the perception of physical 
objects, and ‘ pure phenomena’ proving the hallucinatory character 
of perception. Since I am uncompromising in this view, how are 
we to reconcile two apparently contradictory statements ? Since, 
as is well known, hallucination is frequent in some of its mani- 
festations, I propose to consider, briefly, some aspects of abnormal 
psychology. 


To begin with, I do not profess to be an authority in a field, 
where in some instances leading authorities are at loggerheads, 
where my objective observations are nil, or almost so, and finally, 
where, as I flatter myself, I can offer little through introspection. 
I shall therefore confine myself to those basic facts which seem to 
be generally accepted, and which appear, so far as I can see, to 
have relevance to my subject. The all-important fact which is 
implicit in the opinion which now appears to be prevalent among 
authorities in this field, namely, that there is no natural division 
between manifestation in the sane, and insane, is that one may at 
once state that all fully hallucinatory phenomena are morbid in 
their nature. So far as I can gather, in virtually all of those 
abnormal conditions in both the sane, and insane, in which 
stimulation from the environment is considerably impeded, hallu- 
cination results. I have excluded autistic thought, and related 
forms of ‘detachment’ since, from everyday experience, it seems 
to me doubtful to what extent one can be described as fully 
awake, save in moments of extreme tension or alertness, and 
besides, these do not manifest fully hallucinatory phenomena, I 
have, however, included the imperfect, or troubled, sleep in which 
dreams are manifest, and also, states of hypnosis. It is of course, 
well known that the latter can be induced in most people. In 
addition to these two conditions in the normal which can manifest 
hallucinatory phenomena, an interesting experiment is described in 
the Enc. Britannica, 1, p.56. By artificially isolating a person 
from virtually all stimulation from the environment, hallucinations 
and other abnormal phenomena were produced. In the abnormal, 
oneclass of disorders which frequently manifest hallucinations are 
now grouped under the term schizophrenic. 


Another group are those of hysteria. I mention these two 
classes in particular because hallucination frequently occurs in 
both, and it also appears that in both, there is normally no injury 


to, or disease in, the nervous system. They also have in common 
with all those mental disorders in which hallucination occurs, 
impairment in contact with the real environment. Pavlov points 
out that at least some forms of schizophrenia are really a chronic 
hypnosis, and that in those in which this feature is most pro- 
nounced the highest rate of recovery is found. In the article 
Abnormal Psychology in the Enc. Britannica, the high rate of 
recovery, and the lack of evidence of injury or disease in schizo- 
phrenia, are also stressed. In the case of hysteria, Pavlov points 
out a fact which seems to me to be of great interest. In inhibited 
state of the cerebral hemispheres, i.e. in partial sleep of the brain, 
forces are released which provoke outbursts and convulsive fits 
(Selected Works, p.527, and p.533) he points out that in hysteria, 
there is often a chronic state of hypnosis. It seemed strange to me, 
and no doubt would seem so to the lay mind, that such manifesta- 
tions should be caused by states of partial sleep in the brain. The 
fact is, however, as it seems to me, of importance because it shows 
that violent outbursts in other forms of mental disorder can often 
coincide with hallucinatory phenoména, and may indeed be re- 
actions to the phenomena themselves. 


Somnambulism may just be worthy of mention in passing, 
because, though the person in this state is in his own ‘ environ- 
ment’, and is, indeed, sometimes the victim of fatal accident as 
a consequence, those who have asserted that they were fully awake 
when experiencing an hallucination, merely because they were out 
of doors, could well have been in similar state for a brief time. 
In view of what I shall have to say about space or consciousness 
later on, the phenomena of hypnosis are clearly of great 1m- 
portance. It is well known that hallucinations can be freely 
‘elicited’ by suggestion during this state in which mental contact 
with the environment is largely severed, and that spontaneous 
hallucinations, etc. can also arise, Pavlov: Selected Works, 
pp.376,377, shows that the elimination of three receptors in the 
dog, namely those of smell, hearing, and sight, results in sleep of 
twenty-three and a half hours a day, with awakening occurring 
only for the most elementary vital necessities. A general inference 
seems to me possible if hypothetical. In the more primitive 
animal brain, the mnemonic, i.e. hallucinatory faculty is no 
doubt far less developed than in man. When, therefore, external 
stimulation is eliminated, the animal at once falls into deep sleep 
through inability to ‘ project’ sufficient compensatory ‘ stimula- 
tion’ in addition to what physical stimulation remains. 


While writing these pages, I have come across an interesting 
account of experiments carried out at McGill University (see Brain 
Mechanisms and Consciousness, Oxford, 1954, pp.415 ff.). Here, 
though the method was aimed at making stimulation monotonous, 
hallucinatory and other phenomena were produced. All the 
evidence, therefore, points to the fact that where environmental 


stimulation is modified, impeded, or excluded, both in the normal 
and abnormal, and naturally, or by artificial means, space or 
consciousness becoming partially negated, THAT PART WHICH 
REMAINS AWAKE, ‘ projects’ itself qua compensatory ‘ stimuli.’ 


We see therefore, that SPACE OR CONSCIOUSNESS CAN- 
NOT BE, APART FROM, OBJECTS, and as these are suffi- 
ciently negated, their representation, of its own nature. Hallucina- 
tion, however, as I have already said, must be regarded as morbid. 
Even in the normal, we very often hear of refreshing dreamless 
sleep, and in many abnormal states, an intensive course of this 
Barmecide fare frequently leads to mental exhaustion or collapse. 
It must, of course, be borne in mind, that total elimination of 
stimulation, internal and external, is impossible. Since, however, 
I have shown the relationship of time to the object in both its 
phenomenal and physical aspects, and time is clearly inseparable 
from space, the necessary inference can legitimately be drawn. 
The popular notion of ‘space’ is of something separable from 
phenomenal objects, in keeping with Kant’s absurd statement 
about thinking away objects but not space. 


It can now be seen why, throughout this essay, I have, almost 
invariably, used the expression ‘space or consciousness’, one, I 
fear, which may have seemed eccentric to the reader. In point of 
fact, during normal waking life, space can only maintain itself by 
‘hallucinizing’ (if I may coin this monstrosity), the physical en- 
vironment, which is, in turn, stimulating it, the activity being 
mutual. In precisely similar manner, as I have shown, time, too, 
‘hallucinizes’ the object, so that we may say, “In time some- 
thing happens which does not happen in reality.” A statement 
which is confirmed by THE RELATIONSHIP OF TWO REAL 
ENTITIES LINKED BY MIND. 


I have met with only two books which so much as mention 
the playground phenomenon. The earlier is, Illusions, by James 
Sully, 1887, pp.268-271. A LONGER ACCOUNT comprising 
most of pp.131-134, and entitled “The Memory Accentuation 
Effect” is in Memory, Facts and Fallacies, by Dr. I. M. L. 
Hunter, Penguin Books, 1957. Otherwise, I have heard it referred 
to twice at the cinema, and described by a number of friends 
whom I had questioned over the years. 
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